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The MontgoiBery Count-y Public Schools (NCPS) survey ot 
its high school graduating classes gathers infprmation about (1) the 
postsecondary institutions they, plan to attend and the kinds of jobs 
they hope to hold; (2) students' perceptions of the quality of the 
courses taken in high school and of theirs jprepa rat ion in acad^nic^ 
skill areas; and (3) students' ipercej^tions ot the effectiveness of 
counseling services. |n the spring of 1982, surveys were flailed to 
all of the 8,678 June 1961 MCPS graduates. Surveys were returned by 
2,627^ of the graduates, and results indicated that the* vast majority 
of gradulites continued their education in postsecondary institutions, 
with 75 percent: attending four-year colleges and universities. Those 
not -attending school in 1981-82 were' generally employed in . 
business/office jobs, sales, or food/restaurant jobs. With the 
'exception of foreign languages and mathematics, MCPS' couries were ^ 
rated as Tgood** or ''very good" by over 80 percent oft the Students 
responding; and on the average, courses w'^re given a "good" rating. ' 
Students felt less well prepared in the academic skill areas (writing 
papers, taking notes in class, using the library, completing 
homework, studying for testSf and managing time) than in the content 
areas. The counselors received mifxed ratings from the students. 
(BW) 
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V ' ' EXECUTIVE SUl»IARY 

* FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF THE .HIGH SCHOOL CLASS OF 1981 
, 'ONE YE^ AFTER GRADUATION' 

Slnq£ "the Montgomery County Public Schools (MCPS) has conducted annual 

surveys of -Its high school • graduating classes. These surveys gathered 
Information primarily about the postsecondary institutions that( graduates 
planned to attend- and thQ kinds of fobs they hope4^ to hold. Graduates were 
queried -at two points in time: the spring of their senior year and the 
following fall; 

In response to questions, raised by both school staff and community members 
regarding how well MCPS is succeeding in educating its students and what 
happens to students as they progress in their education and Careers, the 
survey activity was expanded substantially oq a*pllot basis in the 1981-82 
^school year. Additional areas included covered: 

o • Postsecpndary education and employtnent activities' during the first 
year after graduation 

o Students' pet-ceptions of the quality of the courses taken in high 
school arid of their preparation In academic skill areas (note taking, 
writing papers managing time,- etc.); and, f o^ • those who took^ 
vocational courses, their perceptions of the quality of those cotlrses ^ 

o Students' perceptions of • the effectiveness of counseling services 
• and the services of other high school staff, especially in such areas 
as preparing for future education or jobs, choosing amgng options for 
college or vocational school, and identifying sources of financial- 
.aid for further education 

Plans have been made for gathering these data at graduation and one. three, 
and five years following graduation. - 

■ The present report, the follow-up survey of the graduates of the class of 
1981, provides .the first suraaary of data collected- as part of this expanded 
efforr. It offers information on both the ^ perceptions and postgraduate 
experiences of 'the class of 1981 one year after graduation. 

^HE RESPONDENT SA^IPLE 

Surveys were mailed to all of the 8.678 June 1981 MCPSV graduates in the 
spring of 1982, about nine months, &fter they graduated. After two mailings, 
2,627 surveys (30 percent of the initial ^ample) were returned. This response 
rate, while comparable to and even higher than that of other graduate surveys., 
is lower ..than desirable. As the survey activity Is repeated in future- yeaw, 
it will be critical to explore ways of increasing the respondent rate arid 
obtaining a fuller picture of the*oplnions of MCPS graduates. 

f - 

Respondents were grouped by race, sex, and achievement level to determine the 
extent -to ✓whjch the respondent sample reflected th^ , -compos it Ion of the 



V students In the class, of' 1981.^ Analyses Indicate tW responses were 
received from all race, sex, and achievement groups in the regular high school 
program and all high schools were fcpresented. However, " low-achieving males 
slightly underrepresented and white middle- and high-achieving ^fenales 
and high-achieving males were overrepresented in the respondent sample. 

Further, students with the* highest achleA^ment level responded most frequentl^r 
(45 percent of the sample compared wfth 31 percent of the population), while 
those with low or no test scores responded least frequently (30 percent of the 
sample compared with 47 percent of the population). While these disproportions 
are not unexpected and are often found in surveys of thig'klnd, they none^thp- 
' less place certain limitations on the generalizations which can' be drawn and 
must be kept in mind in interpreting the findings. 

• ■ ' . ' ' • 

„ • FINDINGS 

POSTGRADUATE EDUCATIONAL AND MLOYM^NT EXPERIENCES 

The data show that the vast majority (88 percent) of graduates continued their 
•education in postsecbndary institutlojis , with 75 ■ percent attending ' four-ye^ir 
colleges and universities. The postsecondary ^ institutions most frequently 
attended were the University of Maryland (College Park) and Montgomery College 
(Exhibit E-i). ^ . * . • 

Significant differences in postsecondary school attendance were found when .the 
data were examimed by race and Sex. Black males and females , and Hispanic 
female^ were less likely to continue in school a^ter graduatiqji th^n were 
students frwm the qther race and sex groups'. Nonetheless, well over 70 
percpnt of thgse students reported that fhey were continuing their education. 

Differences were also found when pattern^ of * postgraduate attendart<Te 'were ' 
examined by individual* senior high school. The responses Indicated that the 
percentagdf of stu^ients continuing their education ranged f;-om a low of 76 
, percent at Whcaton to a high of 97 percent at Sprlngbrook (Exhibit E-2) . 
Since these figures are considerably higher , than those reported in past 
follow-up stwTies, tt may be that many of those who chose 'not to respond to 
the surverv were those who did not go on In school. 

Thos6 not atte^^dlng school in 1981-82 were gerferally working, etnpi^oyed in 
business/office jc^s, sales, or f ood/festaurant jobs. Hal^f of this group of 
s|udents planned, howevei?; on attending school In 1982--83, and only 6 percen^ 
of the respbndents had no plans for further postsecoftdary educfJitlon* 

. . / 

— . , ^ 

U Four achievement groups were foFmed: High ^(66-99 Normal Curve Equivalent 
• (NCE) on ^he California Achievement Test, composite score in the Uth grade); 
average (A^65 NCE) ; low (1-48 NCE); aind those with no tesjts scores, a group 
whl^ch may consist pre^ominantfly of special students enrolleU in regular high 
schools. * . 

2. In^futur^ years, »additlonal follow--up activities will be undertaken where 
preliminary analyses indlcabe that some group of students is not . adequately 
represented. This was not done for the present study because of its pilft 
nature. ^ . . , , 



EXHIBIT E- 1 ' 

t 

Schools Mpst Freqtlently Attended by Graduates of the Class of 1981 



School NamiB 



1. University of Maryland (College Park^. Baltimore. 
Eastern Shore, Frostberg, Salisbury, Towson) 

*2. Montgomery Cbllfige (RocTcville, Takoma Park, Gerraantown) 

3. ' Duke ' * " . 

4. James Madison 
^5. VPI 

a 

6. Unl-versity of Michigan 
Shepherd* 

7, University of Delaware 



8. 



?enn Stlfce ^ 
iyracuse ^ 
Catholic University 
George Washington 



9. 



Bos tort University 
Georgetown 

University of Vltglnla 



10. University of Pennsylvania 
Western Maryland 
Cornell 

Loyola ^ 
St. Mary^s -College 

\ ^ 



No. 



502 
409 

38 

31 

26 

24 
24 

22 

20 
20 

20 
20 

16" 

16 

16 

15 
15 
14 
14 
14 



24.2 
19. > 
1.8 
1.5 
1'.3 

I 1-2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

0.8 
0,8 
0.8 

^0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
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EXHIBIT E-2 



Perc^tage of Students Attending Postsecondary School 
In 1981-82 by High School ' 



High School 



Percentage* of 
Res||pndent8 by School 



Area I 

Montgomery Blair 
Albert Einstein 
J. F. Kennedy 
Northwood 
Paint Branch 
Sherwood \ 
Sprin^brook • 
Wheaton 



86 
87 
90 
92 
84 
82 
97 
76 



Area 2 

Bethesda-Chevy Chase 

Churchill 

Walter Johnson 

Richard Montgomery 

Peary - 

Rockvllle 

Walt Whitman 

Woodward 



95 
•94 
92 
84 
86 
84 
94 
93 



I 



Area 3 

Damascus 

Galthersburg 

Magruder 

Poolesville 

Seneca Valley 

Worftton 



78 
7« 
89 
77 
83 
•96 



Total 



88 



^Percentages t:oraputed by dividing number of studjents by total 
number in that school who returned their surveys. 
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STUDENTS' RATINGS OF COURSES OFFERED IN HIGH SCHOOL 

Students were asked -to rate the quality of Instruction provided In academic 
and vocational courses \nd other electives using a 1 to 4 scale, with . 1. being 
"very poor" and 4 being 'Very good." They were instructed to provide ratings 
only for academic and other elective courses 'in which they had taken at least 
two semesters of Instruction and- only for vocBtional courses in which they had 
taken four semesters of instruction. Two scores were 'computed: averafie rating 
and percentage of students giving a "good"' or "very good" rating (a 3 or 4). 

Overall, '^he responses show 'that- with the exception of foreign languages and 
mathematics, courses wer^ rated as "good" or "very good" by over 80 percent of 



th^e students responding; and on 
rating (Exhibits £-^^3, and E-5) 

a "good" or "very godd" rati" 
cotnpa^^;able figure for mathematics 
rci^tingf^- by race and sex revealed ^ 
not cross cutting and appeared rathe: 
department being assessed. 



the averi^ge, courses were given a "f;ood" 
In addi$ion> foreign languages received 
from 68 percent of the respondents; the 
was 76 percent. Examination of these 
significant dif f ferences,^ but these were 
o vary as a function of the particular 



Further, despite the overall favorable ratings, it was clear that at least 
some students saw roofa for improvement in the major subject ' areas. The area 
mentioned as most in need of improvement was English, gited by 22 percent of 
the respondents. Mathematics was cltpd next most frequently, wittf 15 percent 
of the students indicating that it was in need of improvement. • \ 



RATINGS vOF PREPARATION IN- STUDY AND TIME MANAGEMENT SKILLS 

Students ^ were asked to- rate how well prepared they were in study and time 
management skills. Specifically, they were asked ^to - rate their preparation 
in:^ - 



o 
o 
o 
o 

40 

o 



Writing papers . - 
Taklijg notes in class 
Using the library 

Completing reading assignments and homework 
Studying for tests 
Managing time 



The data show that the respondents generally felt less well prepared in the^e 
skill areas than in the con'tent sj^blects (Exhibit £-6). Further, • perceived 
preparedness varied consi^rably among skill areas. Students felt the best 
prepared for completing reading assignments and homework and using the 
library, with approximately 70 percent of the respondents indicating that they 
were well or very well prepared in the area. The lowest^ ratings were given to 
taking notes in class, studying for tests, and managlR|!^->time, with only about 
50 percent of the respondents reporting •that*%they were /v«ll or very well 
prepared in' these skills^ Ratings for writing papers fell between the \wo 
groups described above, with 66 percent of the respondents reporting that they 
were wfell or very well prepared In this area. 
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EXHIBIT E-3 



Students' Ratings of Academic C<3iurses 



/ , Percentage * Percentage* ^- 

Average Rating- Instflruction as Taking Two orf 

Rating "Good" or "Very Good" ^More Semesters 



•English" ■' 3.06* 

Social Studies 3.06* 

Foreign Language 2.81 

Mathematics 2.99 

Science • 3.04*. 



84 
85. 
68* ^ 

76' 
81 . 



99 
99 
75 
9^ 
99 




1. 4.0=Very go(|d, 3.0=Good, ' 2<0=Poor, l.0=Very poor 

\ * ~ 

*Ratlngs significantly higher than those assigned to foreign language and 

mathematics. «• 



r 



EXHIBIT E-4 

r 

Percentage of Students Jiating Vocational Courses 
As "Good'? or "Very Good" 



Average J 
-Rating 



Percentage Rating Percentage of 
Courses As "Gdod"* Seudeuts. Taking 
or "Very Good" Four or More Courses 



7\. 



Business Education 3,22* 
Occupational Home 

Economics ^ 3,05** 

Cooperative Education 3,03** 

Trade/Industry ,3.14 



' 8£r 

ai 

85 

' ' 82 



32 

13 

.17 



1. 4.0= Very good, .3.0=Good, 2.0»Poor, l.0»Very poor 



♦Statistically signff Ic'antly ' higher th?n total county vocational <;ourse 

average. ■ . • - " 

**StAt:4stlcally significantly lover than total county vocational course 

average. ' ' . ' 



EXHIBIT E-.5 

Percentage of Students Rating^^'Othef Elective^ Courses 
As*"Gopd" or. "Very Good" 



'Average, ^'eVcentage Rating 
" ' "Good" or "Very GoodV 



Percentage -Taking 
Two or More Courses 







* 




I 






Art 


3. 16 


86 


« 


' 37 






Music 


3.13 


82 




33 


• 


* 


Health/?. E./ 


3. 10 


87 




83 


> * 


✓ 


'Driver Ed. 















K 4.0=:Very good, 3.0=Good, 2.0^PQor, 1.0==Very poor 



EXHIBIT E-6 



Ratings of Specific Skill Areas 



Skill, Area 



Percentage Feeling 
"Well" or "Very well' 
^ Prepared 



Writing papers 

Taking notes In class 

Using the library 

Completing reading assignments 

and homework 
♦ 

Studying for -tests 
Managing time 

, . tl. 



66 
58 
70 

72 
52 
46 



Average^ 
. feat'lng 



2.80* 

2.64 

2.80* 

2.85* 
2. '51** 
2.41** 



1.. 4.0=Very well, 3.0«WeH, 2.0=Poorlyi 1 .0=Very poqrly • , . 

*Statistlcally significantly higher than average county rating of overall 
skill preparedtiess. • } 

**StatlBtlcally significantly lower than average county rating" of overall 
Rklll preparedness, >, * 
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RATINGS OF COUNSELO?lS AND OTHERJ HIGH SCHOOL STAFF • 

Students were ask^ to rate the help they had received from counselors and 
oth* high school staff both in resolving school-relaCed conflicts and 
preparing foe future work and school experiences. The responses show that the 
counselors received mixed ratings from the students, with the majority 
indicating that they had adequate access to the counselors but' with less than 
half- repairing that they f^lt ihat, their counselors knew them' personally and 
understood theif indivfaual concerns. Interestingly, counselors wceiyed the 
-highest ratings from minority students, especially black students Vho both 
took greater advantage of counseling services and most frequently reported 
that their counselors understood them (Exhibit E-7) . 

Ratings of the helpfulness of "other staff such as teachers, career- 
coordinators . etc.. were generally somewhat loweV. with only* about 50 percent 
of t^e students giving positive ratings to the help they received (Exhibit 
E-8)." While students reported seeking help from other staff in areas, such as 
job skills/training, high school courses, skills and courses Ifieedted for jobs 
and college, .'Vchools within and beyond a 50-mlle radius of home, financial 
aid. and strategies for applying to schools, they were generally not very 
satisfied with the help they received, .the' areas ^ rated the lowest were 
financial aid, high school*,, courses neede4 -^for j obs /col leges , . and *job 

skills/training. , ' , 

» ' <• . 



EXHIBIT E-7 

. * 

Ratings of Copuselora * 



Asians Blacks 
M F* M F 



White? HiSpanicb Overall 
M' F • M fJ M F 

























Understands me* 


60 


53 


75 


'60- 


"46 


46 


60 


48 


48 


46 




















84 




Is accessible 


91 • 


76 


88 


85 


84 


80 


* 83 


81 


80 


Enough time 


74 


71 


90 


74 


79 


75 


■ 86 


69 


79 


75 


Sought' Infoi* 


77 


84 


76 

0 


90 


70 


81 


74 


79 


71 


81 



*lndlcates^ a. significant difference between studefits by race and sex. 



EXHIBIT E^8 
m 



Percentage* of Students by Race and Sex 
Rating Information Received Very Helpful or Helpf 












Area of 


Asian 


Black 


White Hispanic Overall 


Help 


M F 


M F 


M F M . F ^X*H. . F • 



Job Skills/Training* 


62 


53 


49 


>3 


49 


56 




63 


' 50 


-57, ' 


H«S. Courses Needed 
for Jobs /Col lege 


75 


6a 


68 


67 


59 


61 


67 


66 


60 


61.* 


School Within 50 
Miles of Home* 




60 


60 


64 


58 


62 


70 


72 


59 


62 


Schools More Than 
50 Miles of Home* 


45 

•> 


56 


65 


64 * 


51 


55 


,42 


68 


51 


56 


Financial Aid** 


47.. 


46 


. 55 


63 


41 


44 


45 


52 


42 


46 


Need to Apply-~t&~a — - 
Variety of Schools 


73 






70 


57 


56 


55. 


-63 


58 


57 

























*Signlf leant, difference by race and sex^ 
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• FOLLOW-UP STUBY OF HIGH SCHOOL CLASS OF 1981 
ONE TEAR AFTER GBADUA^ION 

INTRObDCTI(»I 

Since 1963, the Montgomery County Publl^ Schools (MCPS) has conducted annual 
surveys of its hig^ school graduating classes. Thesp .surveys gathered 
infomtation priaarily about 'thie postsecondary Institutions that graduates 
planned to attend and the^'kinds of Jobs they hoped to hold. Graduates were 
queried at two points in tlae: fke sprdng of their senior year and the 
following fall. , *, * . ' . 

. v ■ , 

In response to questions raised by both school staff and community members 
regarding how veil IKIPS Is succeeding In educating Its students* and i^at 
happens to students as they progress in their education and careers > survey 
activity was expanded* substantially in the 1981-82 school y^r. Additional 
areas included covered questions regarding student perceptions of ^he quality, 
of instruction* the preparation received in study and time management skills* 
the service provided by counselors* and* helpfulness of personnel in MCP^' high 
schools in pi^ovidlng iftfon^tlon on postsecondary schools a^^arear^^as-weU. 
as questions about graduates* 5»osthlgh school activities* Plrans^ were made for 
gathering these data 'at graduation and' one* three, and ^^.vc years following 
graduation. * 

Using the revised format* two student surveys were*pllot^ in the spring of 
1982: a survey, of graduating seniors (class of 1982)* administered In four 
high schools* and a survey of graduates (class of 1981) * administered d||ne . year 
after leaving the system. 

The present report provide^ a suspnary of responses to the follow-up survey of 
graduates of the class 1981. 



PURPOSE 

The survey was designed to gather data on what students were doing ^nd how 
they felt about their high school education one year aftet g/aduation. In 
addition* because of concerns raised by the Minority ^Relations Monitoring 
^Committee* special attention was given to determining hojv students* especially 
minority students* perceived the education and the counftellng they had 
received. Specific areas of investigation Included: 

o Postsecondary education and ^ploymafit activities during the first* 
year after graduation - 



1« Inforfiditlon from the four-school survey of seniors of the class of 1982 has 
been used to construct a more precise form for use in 1983 and* ii^ere usefulg 
was shared with principals of the schools survdyed^ Because of the liaiited 
aa»unt of data collected* ho««var* formal report of this pilot senior 

survey is planned. 



o Stiidente* perceptions of t;h§> qualityof the courses taken In high ^ 
school and of their preparastlon/tirEcaaeraic skill, #rcas (note taking. 

* writing papers, managing time? etc.). -and. for those I who took 
vocational courses, th6ir perceptions of the qua^ty of those courses 

# 

o Students' perception^ of the effectiveness of . counseling services 
and services of cfther high school staff, especf^ly in such areas as 
^eparing- for future education or jobs, chWsJng among options for 
' allege or vocational school, and identifying sources of financial 

• aid for further educat^n 

THE RESP(»ID^T SAMPLE 

♦ '* • • ' 

Surveys were laailed to all of the 8;678 June 1981 MCPS graduatej|p the 
spring of 1982, about nine months after they graduated. After two maiHWgs, a 
total of 2,627 surveys or, 30 percent of the initial sample were returned. This 
response J rate, while pomparable to and even higher tl^n that of other graduate 
surveys, is lower than . •desirable. As the ' survey activity is repeated in 
future years, it will be critical to explore ways of increasing the ' response 
rate- and' obtaining a fuller picture of the opinions df MCPS graduates. 

Respondents were grouped by race, sex. and^achievement level, to determine the 
extent to which the respondent sspple reflected the gompositlon of .the 
students in the class of ^ 1981 (see Exhibits 1 and 2) . Analyses indicate 
that responses were received from all rate, sex, and achilty^ement groups in the 
regular high school program (see Exhll»lt 3) and all high schools were 
represented (Exhibit 4) . However ^low-achieving males were slightly under- 
represented and white middle- 'and hlgh-achfeving^females and high-achieving 
males^were overrepresented in the respondent "Sample. 

Further, students with the highest achievement level responded most frequently 
;v(45 percent of the sample compared with 31 percent of the po^ulafion) , while 
those with low or no test ^scores responded least frequently (30 percent of the 
sample compared with 47 percent of the population) Wille these disproportions 
are not unexpected and ate often found in surv^^Sspf this kind, they nonethe- 
less pl^ce certain limitations on the generalizrftsions i^lch can be drawn and 
must be kept in mind in Interpreting the findings. 



2. Four achievement groups were fon^s High » (6^99 Normal Curve Equivalent 
(NCE) on the California AchlevemenPTest , composite score in the 11th grade); 
average 1 49-65 NCB); low <i«4& HCE) J and those with no t<Bts scores, « group 

•\#hlch may consist predominantly-of special students enrolled in yegular high 

schools. 

3. In future years, additional follow-up activities will be undertaken where 
, preliminary analyses indicate that some group of studfents is not adequately 

represented. This was not done for the presewt study because of its pilot 

• ' nature. * 
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EXHIBIT 



. Population and Sample by SeX ah4 Race ^. X, 




Hales 



Total 



Race 


PoTllll « 

% 


Saoiiyle 

% 


Popul • 

% 


Sasple 
Z 


Popul . 
Z 


Sample 
% 


f 

White 


41 


. 34 


42 


53 


S3 

* 


87 


Alaskan/ 
American Indian 


0 

1 


0 




n 


0 


0 

0 


Asian 


2 


2 


2 


2 


. 4 , 


4 


Black 




2 


5 


A 


' 9 


6 


Hispanic 


1 


1 


2 


2 


'3 


3 * 


J^tal 


49 


39 • 

f 


51 


61 


u 99 


100 



EXHIBIT 2 



Population and Sample by Achievement 



California Achievement 
Test Composite Scores » 
, ' (Uth Grade) 



Populatlorf 

% 


Sample 
% 


20 / 


10 


2-7 / 


20 






*22., j 


.25 

1 


31 . / 


45 



No^ scores available 
1-48 NCE* 
49-65 IfCE - . 
66-99 NCE 



I' 



*NCE-Norffisl Curve Equivalent score. 

Four achievement groups i^e formed: High (66-99 
(NCE) on the California Achievement Test, cosposit 
average (49-65 SCE); low (1-48 KCE); and those wi 
which may consist predosinantly of special studen 
schools* ' 



/rmal Curve Equivalent 
score in the i 1th grade); 
tests scores, a group 



no 



8 enrolled in regular high 
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EXHIBIT 3 



Total Population and Sampib Proportions by Race» Sex* and Achievmmmt 



Race and Sex 



No Tc»t Scores 
AvailaBl^ 



p ulation 



llth Grade 



MCE ^■'^ 
California* 



"?opuTation 



Sample 
N i 



49-65 NCE . 
llth Grade CHllfornia* 



Population 



. N *^ i 



66*^99 NCE 
llth Gr^e California* 
Population Sample ^ 



Total 
Foliation Sappljg 



N 



Vhit^ Hales 
White Females 

Alaskan/ Aiaer^ 
Indian Mal^s 

Alaskan/Amer • 
Indian Females 

'Asian Males 
Asian Females 



632 7 
647 7 



78 
128 



#3 

5 



8W hO 
918 11 



146 6 
271 10 



742 

7 



9 
11 



201 8 
385 15 



1 

0 

?8 
71 



Black Males 
Black FeiBales 

Ulspanic Hales 
Hispanic Females 



119 
IIB 

46 

53 



0 

0 

1 
1 

I 
1 

0.6 
0.6 



0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 








/ 






0 


0 


5 


'0 


1 


0 


u 


' 0.4 




0l5 ■ 


8 * 


0.3 


6 


0.3 




0.4 


14 


0.5 


5 


0.2 


165 


2 


19 


0-.? 


19 


0.7 


205 


2 


54 ' 


2 


8 


0.3 


33 


« 

0,4 


7 


0.3 


13 


0.5 


50 


0.6 


12 


0.5 



0 <0 
4 0 



20 
36 

56 
45' 

25 
30 



0.2 
0.4 

0.6 
0.5 

0.3 
0.3 



0 

0 

6 
13 

10 
16 

9 
11 



0 

0 

0.2 
0.5 

0.4 
0.6 

0.3 
0.4 





15 


478 


18 


3565 


41 


903 


34 


1182 


14 


*15 


23 


3665 


42 


1399 


53 


. 0 


0 


' 0 


•o 




• 0 


0 


« 

0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


10 


0.1 


2 


0 * 


54 


0.6 


?4 


0.9 


193 


2r 


49 




53 


0.6 


23 


0.9 


195 


2 


58 


2 


28 


o;3 


7 


0.3 


368 


4 


41 


2 



36 0,4 

17 0.2 
15 0.2 



12 0.5 



0.3 
0.3 



405 

123 
148 



1 
2 



31 . 
43 



1 
2 



Total Males 
Total Females 



&78 10 
890 10 



102 
168 



1,134 13 
'1,213 14 



180 7 
352 13 



^43 10 226 9 
1,033 12 425 16 



1,400 16 
1.287- 15 



516 2X) 
658 25 



4,255 49 I #024 39 
4,423 51 1,603 ' 61 



*Coaposlce score 
658b 
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EXHIBIT 4 



Number of Surveys Mailed by Schoel and Number and ^Percentage Received 



4 






Percentage 


Name ^ 


Number Sent 


Number Received 


Received 


Area 1 






J — ■ 




549 ' 


134 


*^ 24 


Albert Einstein 


266 


98 


37 


J . F • Kennedy 


385 


94 


• 24 


• Not* t hvonil 


353 n 


106 . 


30 


Pfl int Bfanch 


342' 


•110 


32 


Sherwood » 


339 


80 " , 


24 


SnT"! n crhfoolt 


520 


152 


29 




399 


123 


3i 


Area 2 








Bethesda-;Chevy Chase 


398 


^116 




Chufchill 


590 


204 


35 • 


Walter Johnson 


376 


124 


32 


Richard Montgomery 


345 


93 


27 


Peary 


469 


127 


27 


Rockvllle 


415 


117 


' 28 


Walt Whitman 


572 


225 


39 


Woodward 


303 


89 


29 



Area 3 
Damascus 
GalthersbUrg ♦ 
Magruder 
Poolesvllle 
Seneca Valley 
Woo t ton 




266 
417 
339 
102 
460 
474 



91 
122 
91 
22 
133 
176 



34 
29 
27 
22 
29 
37 



Total 



8,678 



2^7 



30 
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FINDINGS 

POSTGRADUATE EDUCATIOK|aL AND EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCES * 

The data show thaD the vast majority (88 percent) of graduate* continued their 
education In postsecondary institutions, attending mainly four-year colleges 
and universities. " However. significant differences were found* when 
postgraduate enrollments were e*aminfed by race and sex, with blacks^ and 
Hispanic females being less likely to continue their education than students 
from other groups. % 

Thosp not attending school in ^ 1981-82 were generally working, employed in 
business/office jobs, sales, ' or food/restaurant jobs. Half of this gro;ip of 
students planned, )however, on attending school in 1982-83, and only 6 pe-rcent 
of the respondents had no plans for further p9Stsecondary education. Details 
in these areas are presented in the se(!t1^s which follow. 

Students Attendtnft School in 1981-82 

o Eighty-eight percent of thdSfe'^^ho responded had attended school 
during the first year after graduation, and 85 percent indicated that 
they planned on continuing to attend school during the 1982-83 school 
year. This 88 percent attendance figure is.s.Qg^ftvK^t- A^?.. 
78.7 percent" reported in the "Follow-Up Study of 1980 High School 
Graduates" and probably reflects the fact that hlgh-achlevin'g 
• students are overreprcsented in the present sample, 
» 

o Of those attending school, 75 percent attended a four-year college; 
22 percent attended a two-year college, and 3 percent attended a 
vocational, business, or trade school. Exhibit 5 shows the types of 
schools attended, categorized primarily according to the system in 
Barron's Guide to Undergraduate Colleges (with the additional 
category of "Ivy League" separated from '*Most Competitive Private"). 

' ' *■ , 

o Of the students who provided the name of>the postsecondary 
institution they were attending, the institutions named most 
frequently . were the University of Maryland (College Park) and 
Montgomery College, with each being mentioned by 20 percent of the 
respondents (Exhibit 6) . . - 

o Significant differences in postsecondary school attendance were 
found when the data were examined by race and sex.. Specifically, 
black males and females and Hispanic females were less' likely to. 
continue In school after graduatlpn than were students from the other 
race and sex groups (Exhibit 7) . * 

o Differences were also found when patterns of postgraduate attendance 
were examined by Individual senior high school (Exhibit ,8). The 
responses indicated that the percelfcage of students continuing their 
education after high school ranged from a low of 76 percent at 
Wheaton to a high of 97 percent at Springbrook. Since these f igu»efl 
are considerably higher than those reported in past studies. It is 
likely that many of those who chose not to respond to the survey were 
^ those who did not go on in school , : ^ 
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E8HIBIT 5 ^ 



Types of Schools Attended by HCPS ^aduates 



■■ """""^ Percentage 
School. Type* ;» > • Those Responding 

Ivy Lea*gue (e.g.. Cornel}., Yale, Princeton, 

University of Pennsylvania) ' ' * 



Most CoiBpetltlve Private (e.g., MIT, 
'. Unlvei:slty of Chicago, Johns Hopkins, 
Carnegie Mellon) 

*■,.,...» ' •. . 

Highly •Competitive Private (e.g., Duke, 
Georgetown, Brandeis, Rochester, 

ObcFlln, Vanderbilt) ' ^ 

Most and Highly Competitive Public (^g., 
University of Michigan, University of 

Virginia, Military Academies) 3 



TOTAL 



Very Competitive Private (eig.; Syracuse,, • 
Boston University, Aa^rican University,/ 

George Washington University) * ^2 

Very Competitive Public (e.g.,, Penn State, 
Virglftia ?olytechi>lc Institute, University 

of Pl^fsburgh) ' .4 

Competitive Public and. Private (e.g.. 

University of Maryland, University of ^ 
Delaware, Jines Madison University) 3^ 



Less Competitive,^ Noncompetitive . and 
Not Rated Public and. Private (e.g., 
Howard, Salisbury State, St. Mary^s 

College, West Virginia University) 3 

Trade, Vocational, Arts Schools (e.g., 
Washington School for Secretaries (WSS), 
Sterllnig Institute, Washington Business 

School, Capitol Institute of Tefehnology) 3 

Junior /Conmunlty Colleges (e.g., 
Motttgfmery College) 21 



100 



*Categorle8 taken from Barron *8 Guide 4o 4Jndergraduate College& (1982) with ^ 
the subgroup "Ivy League" separated from othct "Most Competitive Private" 
schools. 
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• ' EXHIBIT 6 

, Schools Moat Frequently Attended by Graduates of the Class of 19&1 

9 



Schobl Name 



No. 



1. 

2. 
3. 

. 4. 
. 5. 

f 

6. 

7.. 
8. 



• I 



v9 



University of Maryland (College Park, Baltimore, 
Eaatet^n-^hore, Fr'ostberg, Salisbury, Towson) 

Montgomery College (Rockvllle, Takoma Park, Genaantown) 
Duke ' , , • .« ' 

James Madison . ^ ' . ' 

VP! * ' ^ 

University of Michigan 
Shepherd 

University of Delaware 



Penn State 
Syracuse 

Catholic University 
George Washington 

Boston University 
Georgetown 

University of Virginia 

University of Pennsylvania 
Western Maryland 
Cornell 
Loyola 

St. Mary's College 



502- 

409 

38 

31 

26 

24 
24 

22 



f 



20 
20 
20 
20 

16 
16 
16 

15 
15 
14 
14 
14 



24.2 
19.7 
... 1.8 
»,.5 
1.3 




0.8 
0.8 
0.8 

0.7 
i^O.7 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 



J 



8 
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EXHIBIT 7 . 

"Percentage of Sample Students by Sex and Race Attending School- in 19811-82 



Males 



Females 



Total 



White 


87 


\ 


88 


88 ' 

4 


Asian 


92 




95 


■ 93 , 


Black 


73* 




78* 


77* 


HisiSanic 


90 




81*- 


85 


fot^l 


87 ' 


* 

J 

« i 


88 > 


'88. 

1 



♦Proportion attending school significantly loVer than other 'sex by racial 
groups. ^ , A 
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EXHIBIT 6 



Percentage of Students Attending Postsecondary. School 
* In 1961-82 by High School 



i 



High School 


Percentage* of 
Respondents by School 




Area 1 

*NontgoWry Blair « ' 
Albert Einstein 
J« Fe Kennedy * 
^ , NorthvDod ^ ^ 
Paint -Branch 
Sherwood 
^ Sprlngbrobk . , 
^ Wheaton « % ^ 


86 
87 
90 
92 
84 

J 82 
97 
76 


t 


*Area 2 

Bethesda^Chevx Chaae 
Churchill ^ 
Walter J^^hason 
Richard Montgomery 
Peary 
Rockville 

Walt Whitman * 
Woodward 


94 
/92 
84 

£ ^ 86 

■ 84 - ' 

94 
93 




Area 3 
Damascus 
Galthersburg 
Magruder / 
Pooleaville 
Seneca Valley 
. Wootton \ 

— 


78 
78 
89 
77 
83 

• 




Total \ 


88 ' 





^Percentages computed \by dividing number of stiyients by 
total number in that ^hool who returned their surveys. 

r 
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^5 




• - V 

o In addition, analyses 'showed t\i&t there was a tendency for stuaents 
^ in the Bethesda/Potomac area to attend the^more elite or prestigious 

colleges and universities, while dthe^ laorer ' of ten attended J^^J*'^^ 
colleges and four-year colleges, in the other categorfes (Exhihif §). 

Students Not Attending School in 1981-82 - ' * 

o Twelve percent of the resptrnd^nts indicated that they did not attend 
' postsecondary schools during the 1981-82 scjiool year, although half 

planned to do so in the futCtwC , / ^ 



Most of these graduates,A5fio did not attend school (88 percent) were 
employed at least part oi the year since graduation, and 84 percent 
were employed at the time of the sutvey. Full-time work occupied 
about 71 percent of those employed, generally in business or offices 
(28 percent), sales (13 percent) or food /restaurant work (10 per- 
cent). ^■ 

" - ' ■ ,, , . - " 

Thelr^average hourly wage ^^^^(^ between $4 and $5. 

Significantly ■ more females; particularly ^ black females^ and 
^significantly fewer white males were included in this group (Exhibit 
10). Further, this group was also characterized by a disproportion- 
ately large ° number of students who were low achievers or who had no, 
t^t scores (Exhibit 11). > 



STUDENTS *v RATINGS OF COURSES OFFERED IN HIGH SCHOOL 

Students were asked to rate the quality of instruction provided in academic 
and vocational courses and other elect ives (art, music, and P.E.), using a 1 
to 4 scale, with 1 being "very poor" an4 4 being "very \| good." They were 
instructed to provide *su?h ratings only for academic and other elective 
tourses in which they had taken at least two semesters of instruction and only 
for vocational courses in which they had taken four semesters of instruction. 
Two scores were computed: average rating and percentSge of students giving a 
"good" or "v«ry good" rating (a 3 or 4) . . 

Overall, the responses show that with the exception of foreign lan^mges and 
mathematics, the courses were rated as "good" or "very good" by over 80 
percent of the students responding; and on the average, courses were given a, 
"good" rating. However, significant differences in ratings were found among 
schools and groups of students. Further, despite these favorable ratings, it 
was ciear that at. l^ast so^ students saw room for improvement in the major 
subject areas. Details are presented* below. * . 

Academic Subjects , , >. 

o Virtually all respondents indicated^&t' they had taken two or more 
semesters of courses in English, social studies, mathematics, and 
.science. In contrast » only 75 percent of the respondents reported 
taking'~two or B»re semesters of courses in foreign languages. No 
statistically significant differences were found when the data were 
examined by race and sex (Exhibit 12). 
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EXHIBIT 9 



Types of Colleges Trade Schools AtteW^d by Graduates of Each MCPS High School 




High School 



Ivy 
League 



Most 

Coiljpa 

Private 



Highly 

COBp.' 

Private 



Mos 
Highly 

Cofsp* 
Public 



Very 
Coiap^ 
Private 



Very 
Public 



Public & 
Private 



Less 

Noii'^'Coisp • I 
Not Rated 



Vocational 9 
Bxisluess p 
Trade, 
Arts 



Junior/ 
Cosaninlty 
Colleges 



Area 1 



Montgoo»ry Blair 


0* 


2 


5 


2 


3 


3 


49 


Einstein 


0 


1 


5 


0 


9 


3 


39 


Kennedy ^ 


5 


3 


4 


3^ 


16 


3 


42 


Northwood 


3 


1 . 


2 


1 


6 


2 


53 


Paint Branch 


0 


I \ 


. 6 


Z 


9 


3 


51 


Sherwood 


1 


10 


\ 1 


0 


9 


4 


35 


Springbrook 


7 


1 


\3 


2 


11 


9 


46 


Wheaton 


1 


I 

* 




3 


5 


,3 


43 



Area 2 



Be thesda-Chevy^ Chase 


,10 


U 


Churchill 


3 


0 


Vtelter Johnson 


4 


7 


Richard Mbntgoaery 


3 


1' 


Peary 


0 


3 


Rockville 


7 


2 


Walt Whitin^^ 


12. 


8 


Woodward - 




8 


Area 3 






Baaascus 


'2 




Gaith^rsburg .' 


• 3 , 


•J. 


Magruder 


xy 


d 


Poolesville 


0^ 


0 


Seneca Valley 




0 


Woot tori 


,4 


5 



13 
13 
16 
13 
10 
15 
23 
12 



I 

6 
2 
6 



2 

^ 

2 

1 
2 
7 
2 
4 



25 
44 
36 
37 
38 
33 
28 
34 



4 
3 
4 
2 
2 
7 
2 
5 



4 
2 
4 
4 
0 
1 
2 
0 



4 
10 
5 
4 
1 
3 
3 
8 



3 
1 
1 
6 
5 

3' 
1 



1 



2 


5 


6 


31 


2 


8 




1 


13 


5 


37 


3 


^ 0 




0 


17 


9 


'30 


3 


3 




0 


' 0 


0 


53 


0 


' 12 


> 


3 


11 


7 


35., 


3 


4 




1 


13 


- 9 


49 


3 


0 





27 
31 
16 
25 
23 
29 
15 
31 



12 
10 

17 
25 
32' 
23 
6 
13 



*NtmlMrs'are percentag^efi of students in each school, 
658b n, - ' 
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' EXHIBIT 10 

Sex and Race of Students tSot Attending School In 1981-82 



Fe^rcentage of Group 

Not Attending School Percentage in Smaple 
Race Males Females Males •■ Feaales 



White ^ 


• 

31 


53 


34 


53 




Asian 


1 


1 


2 


2 




Black 


3 


7 


2 


4 




Hispanic 




3 


1 


2 


y 


Total 


36 


64 


39 


61 




Number in Group 


iio 


196 


1.024 


. 1,603 





EXHIBIT 11 

Achievement Level of Students Hot Attending School in 1981-82 







\ 


California Achievesient Test 
Uth Grade Conpos'ite 


Percentage of Group 
Not Attending School 


Percentage 
In Total Scmple 


No Score Available 


t 


10 


1-48 NCE* !. 


47 ^ . 


20 


49-65 NGE 


15 


25 


66-9? ^CE 




45 


Total 

* 


99 


100 


Number in Group 


^ 306 ^ 


2,627 



*llCE-!lbrBal Curve Equivalent score. 

Four achievMsent groups were formed:' High (66-99 Normal Curve Equivalent (NCE) 
on the Calif (?mia Achievement T^Bst* composite score in the 11th grade); 
average (49^65 MCE) ; lov ( 1-4B MCE) ; . and those vlth jio tests scores, a group 
which may consist predominantly of special students enrolled in regular high 
schools. ' 

■ , '■ ■ : ,. 13 ■ 28' 



EXHIBIT 12 

Percentage of Stodents by Sex and Race 
Enrolling* in Various Academic Courses 



Asian Black * White " Hispanic Overall 

K P M F M F M F M F 



English 


96 


100 


98 


99^ 


98 


98 


97 


98 


98 


98 


Social Studies 


98 


98 


95 


99 


96 


97 


100 


95 


96 


97 


Foreign Language 


71 


8« 


54 


67 


66 


80 


74 


79 


66 


79 


Mathematics ' ^ 


100 


100 


93 


97 


96 


98 


97 


98 


.96 


98 


« 

Science 


98 


97 


85 


94 


96 


96 


100 


81 


. 96 


95 



^Enrollment based on student^ vho took tvo or more semesters of courses. 




/ 



English, aoclal studies, and science vere rated as "good' or 'very 
good" by over flO percent off the .respondents. Significantly lower 
ratings were given to aathcBatlcs and foreign languages, however, 
with aathesatics being rated/ as "good" or "very good" ,by 76 percent 
of the respondents and foreign /languages receiving a rating of good 
or very good from 68 percent of the respondents (Exhibit 13). A 
similar pattern of ratings wa^found vhere the average rating was 
examined. . ' ' 

i ' * * 

Differences in ratings by/ race and sex of student were also found 
(Exhibits 14a and 14b). /For example, «nales rated matheniatics 
instruction significantly iiigher ■ thai^ females (79 percent vs 75 
percent), although males /and females took equal amounts of 
mathematics dourses. Aiian - students gave mathematics signifi- 
cantly higher ratings than /other groups of students, with 88 petcent 
of the Asian females and 98 percent of the keisk males rating it as 
good or very good. Hi8pam.c males and white females, in contrast, 
provided the lowest ratings (67 percent and 74 percent respectively, 
rating mathematics "good"/ or "very good'*). 

Differences were also foibd i^en ratings were examined by individual 
school, with students / of ten offering the moat favorable ratings to 
schools not typically cited as the highest achieving in MCPS. Most 
schools, however, wer* found to have both strengths ^nd weaknesses, 
and the pattern depended 'on the particular department rated. 

The area mentioned as ^st in need of in^ovement was English, cited 
by 22 percent of the respondents. Mathematics was cited next moat 
frequently with 15 percent of the students indicating that it was in 
need of Improvement (Exhibit 15). 




4. Amount of mathematics taken was restricted to two or more semestera in high 
school . 

5. Ratings by in<ilyi4ually identified school are not being' presented for this 
pilot survey but |H.il be in future yeax's. 



FRir 
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' miBIT 13 
Students* RIbtings of Academic Courses 



j Average - 
Rating 


English 


3.06* 


Social Studies 


3.06* 


Foreign Language 


2.81 i 


Hathetaatics 

• 


2.99 


Science 


^ 3.*04* 



Percentage . 
Rating Instruction as 
"Good" or "Very Good" 



Percentage 
Taking Two or 
More Semesters 



84 
85 
68 

76 

81 



99 
99 
75 
99 
99 



' j. 4.0-Very good, 3.0^otfd, 2.0-Poor, 1.0=Very poor 



♦Ratings significantly Bigher than those^ssigned to foreign language and 



laathematics. 
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EXHito 14a 

Percentage o€ 'Students Rat ixig Acadmalc Courses as 
"Good" or ''Very Good** by Race and Sex 



Asian Black White Hispanic Overall 

M F M F M F M F M F 



English 


97 


78 


88 


91 


82 


84^ 


77^ 


95 


83 


84 


Social Studies 


79 


'82 


82 


87 


86 


85 


87 


78 


86 


85 


Foreign Language 


77 


. 74 


59 


78 


66 


68 


52 


79 


66 


69 


ilkthematlc^^r 


. 98 


86 


82 


77 

» 


78 


74 


67 


79 


'79 


75 


Science ^ 


94 


79 


' 83 


85 


83 


81 


68 


80 


83 


81 



EXHIBIT 14b 

Average Ratings^ of Acadeaic Courses by Race and Se^ 



* 


Asian 




Black 




White 




Hispaiilc 


Overall 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Bnglish* 


3.15+ 


3.00^ 


3.08 


3.21+ 


2.98- 


3.10+ 


3.00- . 


3.26+ 


2.99- 


3. 11+ 


Sociiftl Studies 


2.98- 


2.96- 


2.97- 


3.04 


3.08 


3.06 


3.16+ 


3.02- 


3.07 


3.06 


JPo^lgn Language* 


r2.91+ 

« 


2.92+ 


2.59- 


3.07+ 


2.76- 


2.82 


2.61- 


3.18+ 


2.76- 


2.8^ 


Mathcotatifs* 


3.43+ 


3.24+ 


3.00 


3.05+ 


3.04+ 


2.93- 




3,00 


3.05+ 


2.95- 


Science 


3.42+ 


3.14+ 


+3.06 


3.02 


3.07 


3.01 


2.74- 


3.17+ 


3.07 


3.02 


Total Academics 


3.19+ 


3.06/ 


2,96- 


3.08+ 


3.00 


2,99 


2.85- 


3.12+ 


3.00 


3.00 



^Differences significant by race and sex . 

^ . . , . . ' . . ' 

1. 4.0-Very good; b.OK^ood, 2.0-Poor, l.O-Ver^ poor 

Pluses (+) and ainuses' (-) signify two or ^re standard errors frojD the total 
coimty iBN»an; stai^rd eiTor".014 for &igliah« social stt»li€»s^ aiul science; .02 
for foreign language, and '.016 for nath. <+) and (-) for total academic score 
based on a standard erroif of .02. Using a standard error of .02, total county 
averages for English, social .s&udies • and science are significantly higher 
than tiiose for aath and foreign language. 
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HffllBIT 15 



Percentage of Students Indicating That Courses Were- 
"In Need of Improvement" 



Cou rse ■. Percentage 

English 22 

Social Studies 7 

Foreign Language , ^ 

Mathematics ^5 

Science ® 



Vocational Courses 

Vocational courses were divided Int^ four groups: Business Education, 
irtoirat itome Econtwilcs, Cooperative Education, and Trade and Industrial 
Courses. The data show the following: 

/ 

o Enrollment rates jliffere^ widely among the foujr areas, from a low of 
13 percent in Cooperative Education to a high of 32 percent in 
Business Education. Exhibits 16 a^d 17 present more detailed 
findings , in this area. ' .* - . 

o Overall, these courses were rated as "goda" or "very gootS" by over 
80 percent of the students responding. A sliailar pattern of ratings 
, was found when overall average rating was considered. 

o For each of the subject areas, differences in ratings were found by 
race and sex (fexhibits 18a and I8b> . 

o Differences were also found when r9t;ings were examined by individual 
school and departments within schools, • 

Art. Music, and. Health/Physical Education/Driver Education " 

^ ' tf' Differences in participation rates ^aried considerably with 37 

percent of the respondents reporting two or more seams ters of art, 33 
percent reporting two or more semesters of music, and 83 percent of 
the respondents reporting two or more semesters of health, physical 
education, or driver education , (Exhibit 19). For art and muftic, 
differences in participation rates were also found by race and sex 
(Exhibit 20) . • ' 

o overall, courses in art, music, and health/physical education/ 
driver education were rated ^s good or vary good by o^er 80 percent 
' . of the students taking two or more semesters (Exhibit 19). 

'■ . * 

o Significant differences in ratings of courses were found for art and 
' music when the data were examined hjy rac<e and sex (Exhibits 21a and 
2,1b). • 

18 3i 



i' 




EXHIBIT 16 

Percentage of Studenta Sating Vocational Coursea 
Aa **Goo<|" or "Very Good" 



- • ' 


.Average. 
Rating 


Percentage*' 
Rating Courses As 
, Avood or very* ikjou 


Percentage of 
Studejita Taking 
rour ov noins wuiil o^o 


Business Education 


3.22* • 


88 


32 


Occupational Home 






18* 


Economics 


3.05** 


-81 


Cooperative Education 


3.03** 


85 


13 


Trade/Industry 


3.14 


82 


17 



1. 4.0"Very good, 3.0-Good, Z.O-Pdor, 1.0«Very poor 

♦Statistically significantly higher than total county vocational course 
average. 

♦♦Statistically significantly lower than total county vocational coS 
average. ' 



^l^e 



EXHIBIT 17 

i 

Percentage of Students by Sex and Sace Enrolling* in Vocational Courses 



s , — 

Asian 


■ T 

BlacK V White 


Hispanic 


r 

Overall 


M F 


M F M F 


M F 


M F 



Bus iness /Of f Ice 


31 


40 


49 


51 


24 


35 


32 


37 


• 25 


37 


Occupational Haaoe 
Economics 


4 


24 


22 


43 


8 


22 


19 


21 


9 


24 


Cooperative Educ. 


12 


17 


27 


29 

« 


10 


13 


23 


23 


12 


14 


Trade/ Industrial 


33 


17 


37 


22 


29 


8 


29 


19 


30 


9 



♦Enrol laient^ based 'on students «ho took four or sore se^sters of courses. 
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EXHIBIT 18a 

Percentage of Stt^ents b;^ Sex and Race . 
itating Vocational Courses "Good" or "Very Good" 



Vocational 



Area 



Asian . Black Wilte , Hispanic Overall 
M F M F M F M F - M F 



ft 

Business Education* 


100 


96 


90 


94 


79 


90 - 


'80 


94 


81 


91 


Occupational Hone 
Economics* 


0^ 


79 


78 


86 


62 


86 




78 


61 


86 


Cooperative Educ* 


100 


60 


91 


90' 


76 


91 


71 


80 


78 


89 


Trade/Industry* > 


100 


70 


87 


68 


84 


79 


56 


63 


84 


76 



1 



EXHIBIT 18b 



Average Ratings of Vocational Courses by Sex> and Race 



Black 
M F 



Vocational 
Area 



Asian j 



White 
M F 



Hispanic 

M f F 



jOv^rall 
M 



Business Education* 3.13- 3.35+ 3.30+ 1.41+ 2.95- 3.32+ 2,90- 3.38+ 2.98- 3.33- 



Occupatlonal H(»ne 
Economics* 

Cooperative Educ* 

Trade/Industry* 



f 

2.00-^ 2.92- 2.89- 3.09 2.67- 3.17+ 2.50-^ 3.00 2.67- 



3.15+ 



3.00 2.70- 3.00 3.07 2.88- 3.14+ 2.71- 3.10 2.89-3.11+ 
3.25+ 2.80- 3.33+,^ 2.68- 3.20 3^12 ?.78- 2.87- 3.20 



3.02- 

\ 



Total Vocational 



2.90- 3.02- ^ 3.16 ?.13 2.93- 3.21+ 2.76- 3.15 2.94- 



3.1^ 




ERIC 



differences In percentages statistically significant aa^ng sex hy race groups 
for all areas 

\m 4*tN»Very gooil> ^^,3^«HGoodr 2»0«P<»rT KIM^ry poor 

(^) and (-^) basad on standard errors of #024 for Business Education # «036 
for Occupational Bcme Econoaics^ e037 for Cobperative Education* and .039 
for Trade/Industry. 

2 a Percentage bai^ on only tw> dtudtio&ts 

3# Percentage based on only six etudents ^ 



20 



36 



EXHIBIT 19 

Percentage of Students Rating "Other Elective" Courses 
As "Good" or "Very Good" 



Average^ ' Percentage Rating Percentage Taking 

Rating "Good" or "Very Good" Two or More Courses 



Art a.ie 

Music 3.13 

Health/P.E./ • 3.10 
Driver Ed. 



86 
82 
87 



37 
33 
83 



I. 4.0-Very good.G.O-Good, 2.(KPoor, 1.0-Very poor 



Art* 

Music* 

Health/P.E.y 
Driver .Ed. 



EXHIBIT 20 

Percentage of Students by Race and Sex 
Enrolling in "Other Elective" Courses 



81 



89 89 



81 83 



Asian 


Black 


Vfhite 


Hispanic 


Overall 


M F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M F 


41 53 


.32 


47 


29 


40 


58 


51 


31 41 


29 40. 


24 


48 


34 


32 


' 32 


26 


33 33 



84 86 81 83 



♦Statistically significant difference for stud^ilfs by sex. and race. 
658b 
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EXBIbIt 21a 



Ratings of OtMr Elective Courses 

Percentage of Students Rating "Other Elective" Courses 
Aa '*6ood" or "Very Good" by Race and jSex 



" J/' 




Asian - 
M F 


Black 
M ' F 


White 
M F 


Hispanic 
M F 


Overall 
M F 


Art* 


80 


94 


92 


87 


81 


88 


72 


86N 


81 88 
I 

75 87 


Mudic* 


93 


87 


90 


77 


74 

* ^ 


88 . 


70 


91 


Health/P-.E./ 
Driver Ed. 


85 


98 


94 


89 


86 


87 


85 


84 


86 87 



*Stati8tically -significant differences fotmd by race and sex. , 



EXHIBIT 21b 



Average Ratings of "Other Elective" Courses 



Art* 

Music* 

Health/P.E./ 
. Driver Ed. 



Asian 
M F 



Black 
M F 



Miite 
M. F 



Hispanic 
M F 



Overall 
M F 



2.95- 3.29+ 3.23t 3.17 3.05- 3.22+ 2.89- 3,27+ 3.04- 3.22+ 
3.14 3.30+ 3.30+ 3.12 3.(KK 3.21+ 2.70- 3,27+ 3.01- 3.21+ 

3.10 3.17+ 3.56+ 3.27+ 3.07- 3. ok 3:23* 3.19+ 3.10 3.09 ' 



Total Electlves 3.07- 3.23+ 3.41+ 3.21+ 3.05- 3.15 3.01- 3,23+ 3.06- 3.15 

1. 4.0«Very good, 3.0«Good, 2.0«Poor» 1.0-Very poot 

*Statlstically significant differences foun^by race and sex. 

(+) and (-) based on standatd errors of .024 for art* .028 for nusic, and 
.015 for health/p^iysie^ eduction/driver education. 

• * 
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o Differences In ratings for art. ouslc. an'd health/physical'^ 
education/driver education were found vhen ratings were exaalned by 
individual school. 

RATINGS OF PEEPiOlATION IN STUDY AND TIME MANAGEMENT SKILLS 

In addition to rating instruction In specific contetlf areas, students were 
also asked to rate how well prepared they were- in what might be called study 
and time manageaent skills." Specifically, they were asked to rate their 
•preparation in: 

o Writing papers - * 

o Taking notes \ln class ^ 
o Using the libitary 

o Completing reading assignmifts and homework 
o Studying for tests 
o Managing time 

Exhibit 22 presents the overall respons^ of the grdyp to this question. Thie 
data show that ."the respondents generally felt less well prepared in these 
skill areas than in the content subjects. Specifically: 

o Despite the fact that respondents rated instruction . In English 
highly, only 66 percent felt well or very well prepared for writing 
papers. 

o Students felt the best prepared for completing rea^4««^a8slgn»ent8 
and homework and using the library, with approximated 70 percent of 
the respondents indicating they were well or venA well pj-epared in 
these areas. 

o The lowest ratings were given to taking notes In class, studying for 
tests, and managing time, with only about 50 percent of the 
respondents reporting that they were well or very well prefa^d in 

these skills. ^ 

o Difference in rating were also f 9und when the data were examined by 
race, sex. and high school attended (Exhibits 23 and 24). 

OVERALL. SATISFACTION WITH HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Overall, students expressed satisfaction with their high school education. 
Seventy-four percent of the 4pspon«|ents indicated that they were satisfied 
with the program that they rece^W, althougl|63 percent of the respondents 
Indicated that they found their jilgh. school Ippgram somewhat or very easy. No 
significant differences by race, sax, or senior high school attended were 

found. ^ ^ 

Nonetheless, 39 percent ^ald that they would make changes In their course of 
study, if they had It to do ovey. They Indicated that they would take mor^ 
oath ^science, foreign languages, business, and advanced placement classes. 
Rpsprases to tWs question differed significantly by race. About 50 percent 
of the black artd Asian students said they wonld change their program. iSiite 
and Hispanic atudenta were slgnif leant ly^less likely to indicate that they 
would' do so (38 percent and 40 pdrcent, respectively). 





EXHIBIT 22 




• 


Ratings of Specific Skill Areas 






Percentage Feeling 
^*• '"Well" or "Very well" 
t^renared 


. Average^ 
Rating 






2.80* . 


Taking notes in class 


58 


2.64 


using cne, xiDrary 


70 


2.80* 


uOinpj.ewxng xesaxng 
asslgniaents and 
homework 


72 


• 

2.85* 


Studying for tests / 


52 


2.51** . 


r 

Managing time 


46 

— " ' '■ ■ 1 ■ - — I 


2.41** 



1. 4.0-Very well. 3.0»Well, 2.0-Poorly, 1.0 «Very poorly 

*Statlstlcally significantly higher than average county ratlng*of overall 
skill pifeparedness. , 

**Statlstically significantly lower than average county rating of overall 
skill preparedness. . 
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EXHIBIT 23 

Percentage of Students by Race and Sex 
Feeling Very Well or Well Prepared In Specific Skill Areas. 

• , 9 

— — ' ■ 1 



I '. Asian Black White ' Hi<spanlc Overall 

Skill Area M F M ^ M F M F M F 



Vriting' papers 


^60 


64 


63 


70 


63 


67 


54 


74 


..64 


67 


Taking notes in 
class 


58 


65 


37 


* 

65 


55 


60 


57 


60 




60 


Using the 
library 


76 


70 


S2 


A6 


72 


68 


71 


71 


73 


68 


Completing reading 
asslgn^nts and ^ 
homework* 


82 


85 


63 


85 


66 


75 


63 


80 


67 


76 . 


Study^g for 
tests 




60 


43 


1 

^58 


51 


50 


48 


71 


'\ 


52 . 


Managing time* 


44 


56 


23 


43 


42 


48 


■41 


63 


41 


48 



♦Statistically significant differences found betwieen the eight sex-by-race 
groups for thls^ skill. 



EXHIBIT 24 



) 



Average Skill Preparedness by Sex and Race^ 



Skill Area 



Asian 
M F 



Black 
M F 



White 
M F 



Hispanic Overall 
M F M F 



Writing Papers* 
Taking Notes* 
.Using the Library 
Homework* 

Studying f 6r Tests 

» 

Managing Time* 



3.00+ .2.73^ 2.67- 2.84+ 2.73- 2.85+ 2.64- 2.80 2.74- 2.84+ 
2.60- 2.82+ 2.33- 2.78+ 2.57- 2.69+ ,2.43- 2.66 2.56- 2.70+ 
2.93+2.83 2.90+2.97+2.82 2.76-2.79 2.86+2.83 ?.78 
2.97+ 3.09+ 2.77- 3.04+ 2.72- 2.90+ 2.78- 3.06+ '2.74- 2.92+ 
2.71+ 2.78+ 2.40- 2.55+ 2.52 2.48 .2.41- 2.86+ 2.52 2.50 
2.38 2.64+ 2.03- 2.42 36- 2.44 2.30-2.69+ 2.34- 2.45+ 



Total 



2*77+ 2.82+ 2.52- 2.7J+ 2.62-; 2.67 2.56-^ 2.82+ 2.62- 2.70 



— — n 

1. 4.0»Very good, 3.0-Good, 2.0-Poor, 1.0-Very poor 
*Statlstlcally significant difference by sex and race. 

(+> and (-) based on standard errors of .018 for writing papers, taking notes 
studying for tests, and managing time; and .016 for using the library and pre 
paring for homework and reading assigmiffints. 
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RATIHGS OF COONSELORS AMD 



HIGH SCaOOL STAFF 



Students ware asked to rate the help they had received from counselors and 
oth«tr high school staff hoth in resolving school-related conflicts and 
preparing for future wrk and school experiences. The^resinnises shoV that 
counselors and staff receii^ bIjcc^ ratings from the students* and areas for 
is^r^eaent ifere clearly Indicated # 

Counselors . ' 

Students were asked to rate ^the counseling sei^^ices they had received from 
three perspectives: the frequency of visits to the counselor * the adequacy of 
the tise allotted for counseling, and the degree to which the counselors knew 
thoft personally and understood their individual concerns. I^e data show the 
following: . ^ 

o_^ Counselors were visited by 77 percent of the respondents an average 
of four or five time in the last tvo years of high school. 
Frequency of visits to coimselors differed, however, by race and 
sex. Overall, filnority students reported visiting cotmselors two or^ 
three tittes sore often than did white students id the last two years 
of high school, F^ales sought counseling worm often |:han males, 
vitb 81 percent vs. 71 percent reporting that' they had visited the 
counselor four or five tiaes during the last tvo years. Black and 
Asian females had the hig^mst proportion of all groups using 
coimseling services (90 percent and '84<. percent, respectively). 

o Eighty^^two parcent of the students reported ^they could see . a 
counselor idi«i necessary, and 76 percent said there iias sufficient 
time to deal with their questions. Stnm differences were found, 
hovever, as function of the sex of the respondent. Male students 
perceived the counselors as more accessible and more able to devote 
adequate tl»e to discussion than f^mle students (84 percent of the 
males . compared vith 80 percent of the females saw the counselor as 
available idien needed, and 79 perc«it of the males compared with 75 
percent of the females reported that there was sufficient time to 
deal with their questions) • Mo significant differenced related to 
race were found (Exhibit 25)* ;^ 



EXHIBIT 25 



Ratings of Counselors 





Asians 


Blacks 


lAiltes 


Hlspanlcs 


Overall 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Understands se'* 


60 


53^ 


75 


6a 


4^ 


46 


60 


48 


48 


46 


Is accessible 


91 


76 


88 


85 


84 


80 


83 


81 


84 


80 


Encmg}! tlan 


74 


71 


90 


74 


79 


75 


86 


69 


79 


75. 


Softght Info.* 


77 


84 


76 


90 


70 


81 


74 

m 


79 


71 


81 
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' o Slightly leas than half the students (47 percent) felt ^hat their 
couSselor knew th^ personally and understood the|r 
concerns. Hlnority students gave counselors a ^isnlficantly .«ora 
favorable rating in this area (counselors were rated as understanding 
by 75 percent of the black males and 60 percent of the Asian and 
' Hispanic Bales and black females) , while white studl^nts rated the 
counSlors least favorably with only 46 pertent giving positive 
ratings. 

High School Staff as a Whole 

Students were asked to provide ratings of the helpfulness of other staff, such 
as teachers, career toordlnators* etc., in providing Information in a variety 
of areas. These were: 



o Job skills /training $ 

o High school courses needed for jobs college ^ 

o Schools within 50 miles of home | . 

o Schools more than 50 Bdles from hot» 

o Financial aid . 

o Need to apply to a, variety of schools -"^ 

Exhibits 26 and 27 present data on the degree to which students sought help in 
these areas, and their ratings of the help received, both for the sample as a 
whole and by race and sex. 

o Overall, the data show that the majority of students sought help 
from staff in each of these areas, but only about 50 percent of fhe 
students gave positive ratings to the help they received- In almost 
every area there Is a discrepancy of 20 points ' or more between the 
percentage of students saying they sought help from staff and the 
percentage reporting that the information received was helpful r or 
very helpful. The largest gaps were. found in the areas of financial 
aid. high school courses needed for jobs /colleges, and job skills/ 
training. 

Staff received the highest ratings, with 62 perc^t saying the 
Information was helpful or very helpful In provldliig information 
regarding schools' within 90 miles of home. This is also the area in 
which students were least likely to seek information. 

• o Differences in ratings by race and sex were also found. White and 
Hispanic students ^sought help the least often and were the most 
negative about the help they received. Asian males were the most 
positive (see Exhibit 28 for overall ratings by sex and race) . 

o Significant differences in ratings t>y individual school were also 
found. However, as^wltfe the^ther «rcas exaodned. schools had both 

strengths and weaknesses in each of the areas asse^sAd. 
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EXHIBIT 26 

Percentage of Students by Race and Sex 
I Who Needed Help From Staff 



Area of 



Asian Black White Hispanic Overall 
HF MF'MF M F M F 































OO 


Aft 

DO 


/ J 






7R 
/ o 


76 
























* 


for Jobs /College 




96 


93 


95 


86 


88 


87 


86 


87 


89 


School Within 5& 






















Miles of Home 


73 


80 


77 


80 


62 


65 


67 

« 


67 


63 


67 


y 






















Schools More Than 








• 














50 Miles of Hoise 


71 


71 


84 


84 


68 


71 


70 


63 


69 


72 


Financial Aid 


83 


98 


88 


90 


70 


71 


60 


61 


71 


74 


Need to Apply to a 




















i 


Variety of Schools 


78 


90 


85 


87 


77 


•78 


73 


72 


77 


79 



EXHIBIT 27 

Percentage of Studients by Race and Sex 
Rating Informatioxi^ Received "Very Helpful" or "Helpful" 



ERIC 



Area of 



Asian Black Vhitys Hispanic Overall 
MF MF MF M F MF 



Job Skills /Training* 


62 


53 


49 


73 


49 


56 


f61 


63 


50 


57 


H.S. Courses Needed 
for Jobs/College 


75 


60 


68 


67 


59 


61 


67 


66 


60 


• 

61 


School Within 50 
Miles of Ho^* 


75 


60 


60 


64 


58 


62 


70 


72 


1 

59 


62 


Schools More Than 
50 Miles of Hoiae'^ 


.45 


56 


65 


64 


51 


55 


42 


68 


51 


56 


Fiivancia^ Aid*. 


47 


46 


55 


63 


41 


44 


45 


52 


42 


46 


Need to Apply to a 
Variety of Schools 


73 


62 


60 


70 


57 


56 


55 


63 


58 


57 



*Signlfica&t diifference by racffa an^ sex. 



" EXHIBIT 28 

Average. Rating^ of Helpfulness of Staff by Sex and Race 



Asian Black - White Hispanic Overall 

Area of Help M ^ F M F M F M F M F 



Job 



Skills Needed* 2.74+ 2.64+ 2.63 2.93+ 2.50- 2.62 2.32- 2.72+ 2.52- 2.64+ 



Hirii School Courses 

Needed 2.91+2.75+2.86+2.75+2.61-2.69 2.63-2.81+2.64 2.70 

Schools Within 50 * \ 

Miles of Home* 2.94+ 2.69 2.80+ 2.70 2.59- 2.70 2.70 3.00+ 2,-62- 2.71 

♦ ■ ■ • , 

Schools Outside ^ 

50 Miles of Home 2.26- 2.51 2.81+ 2.71+ 2.46- 2.57 2.32- 2.80+ 2.47- 2.58 

Financial Aid* 2^33 2.46+ 2.72+ 2.23- 2.33 2.17- 2.57+ 2.25- 2.36 

Apply to 8 Large . ^ ^ 

Number of Schools ^.81+ 2.69+ 2.70+ 2.72+ 2.56 2.56 2.27- 2.79+ 2.57 2.59 

— : '■ ' ' ^ 

Total 2.69+ 2.60 2.71+ 2.76+ 2.49- 2.58 2.44- 2.78+ 2.51- 2.60 



1. 4.0»Very helpful, 3.0-Helpful, 2. 0-Of little help, 1.0»Not 'at all helpful 
♦Statistically significant difference by sex and. race. 

(+) and (-) based on standard errors of .019 for skills and training needed, .018 
for high school courses needed for college, .023 foj: schools within 50 miles of 
hone, .022 for schools outside 50 miles from home, .023 for financial aid, and 
,0t2 for applying to a range of schools. 
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